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relieves the pain. Such pressure upon a healthy nerve may, however, 
stimulate it to over-activity and cause an artificial neuralgia. This 
effect has been produced and whether the reason suggested is correct 
or not, there is no doubt that nerve treatment must be undertaken 
with the utmost care and by skilled hands. The effect of massage 
on the nervous system is communicated to every system of the 
body. And every massage treatment must influence the nervous 
system to some extent. The result is usually delightful, sedative 
and tonic. During massage treatment most patients are in a state of 
repose. Generally those who relax to their treatment enjoy it and feel 
gloriously indifferent, and needless apprehensions are dispelled. But 
without the sympathetic touch the masseur may fail to cause these 
desirable results and produce, instead, quite opposite effects. The 
sympathetic touch is inborn and cannot be taught nor explained. It 
can be improved but it cannot be acquired if it is not there. It is a 
mystery. But knowledge of the nervous system from every stand- 
point is more or less shrouded in mystery; as is also the interaction of 
the nervous system of one person on that of another, whether the in- 
fluence is carried by the laying on of hands in massage, or in the friendly 
hand clasp, or across infinite space. But a discussion of the physiologi- 
cal effects should not enter the field of psychology and philosophy. 

NECESSITY OF A BACKGROUND 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 

Boston, Mass. 

Any artist will tell you that the background of his work must be 
just right or his picture will be a failure. It is a thing to be considered. 
The background is not the principal part of the picture but it can spoil 
it. Its purpose is, as I interpret it, to bring into effective relief the 
rest of the work; in itself it may and probably will be inconspicuous 
and give no hint of the time and thought expended upon it. 

Thus in nursing work actuated by the "professional motive," to 
quote Florence Nightingale, "is the desire and perpetual effort to 
do the thing as well as it can be done, which exists just as much in the 
Nurse as in the Astronomer in search of a new star or in the Artist 
completing a picture." It seems to me that a nurse often thwarts her 
object by going at her work in a too haphazard sort of way. Instead 
of looking ahead and considering what she ultimately wishes to accom- 
plish, she is too apt to accept what offers immediately after graduation 
without considering whether that will be the best thing in relation to 
what she hopes eventually to do. 
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My advice to all seniors is to carefully consider the field of possibilities 
open to them, to consider their own talents and aspirations and to do 
it as single-mindedly as if there were no question but that their lives 
were to be given to professional activities. The possibility of matri- 
mony has wrecked many a career by hovering about the young woman, 
distracting her interest and proving in the end to be an illusion. 

If a young graduate wishes to be an executive, it is very important 
for her to have several months' experience as head nurse of a ward or 
as an assistant superintendent in a small hospital before she tries pri- 
vate nursing. This is to establish confidence in herself; otherwise, 
if she does private work for any length of time she is often too timid 
to undertake a position that involves responsibility of other people's 
work and besides that, a superintendent seeking a head nurse or assist- 
ant would always prefer someone who had already had some experience. 
The new graduate knowing the doctors and the "red tape" of the 
hospital is more likely to succeed as a head nurse than one who has 
been out of the school for some time, unless she has already made an 
executive reputation. 

One's experience before entering the training school will make some 
difference as to the time she must spend before advancing to a very 
important position. While creating a background it is desirable to 
work in more than one hospital. It is a remarkable person who can 
do her best work by staying continuously in one place. The inclina- 
tion under such circumstances is to contract rather than expand. It 
is a good thing to have some experience for purposes of comparison. 

For those who cannot create or for those who have not a prophet's 
vision, and the majority are not of that class, it is a great gift to be 
able to discern the excellencies in other people's work and to know 
how to adapt or to graft on new methods to familiar systems. 

We should all be eager to give and take. The nurse who wishes 
to "corner" a good method for her own hospital or school solely, ceases 
to be truly professional. Many nurses call on me to talk about the 
administration course. Often they have done private nursing for several 
years, have tired of it and decide that they want some desirable execu- 
tive position. When I tell them that they should spend at least two 
or three years in building up executive experience in a subordinate 
capacity before even taking the administration course, they are usually 
much surprised. They are firmly convinced that as old graduates 
they should be able to leap into something large and lucrative. 

The trouble is that they haven't painted in the right background 
and they really need to begin where the new graduate begins, so 
far as preparing for executive responsibility is concerned. Age and 
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experience such as one gets in private practice are assets if the 
opportunities have been rightly used, but in themselves, are not suffi- 
cient. In preparing the background for one's best work a nurse should 
remember that from graduation she should keep abreast of the pro- 
fessional literature and participate in her professional organizations. 
If one does not keep up with history in the making it is difficult to catch 
up later. The old graduate who does not know one nursing organiza- 
tion from another, who could not tell you who Isabel Hampton Robb 
was, who has not helped in securing registration, who has no interest 
in the improvement of nursing education is not the kind of executive 
that is sought for in important positions. The friendships that a 
nurse makes when working with others are a great comfort as the years 
goby. 

The nurse who never writes a paper or expresses an opinion at the 
alumnae meetings is not building in a good background. The best 
way to prepare for public speaking or writing is to get so full of some 
nursing interest that one has to speak for it and to feel one's duty so 
strongly toward helping the nursing journals and nurse conventions 
that one has to write, no matter how hard it seems. 

Social preparation is often neglected by the nurse who aspires to 
hold an important position some day. The executive who has the 
broadest usefulness is one who not only is an expert in her own line 
but one who has points of contact with the men and women with whom 
she has to deal. 

To hear good music, to see good pictures, to travel, to meet other 
people of different professional interests, is to prepare oneself for more 
effective service. The business man or woman can give us ideas and 
we need their point of view in order to solve many of our own problems. 

THE TRUSTEESHIP OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 1 

By HENRY L. HALL 
Chairman Training School Committee, Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, N. J. 

The active hospital worker is constantly impressed by the sur- 
prising lack of knowledge displayed by the majority of the public 
respecting hospitals and training schools for nurses. Generally speak- 
ing, the public have little notion of the machinery and mental equip- 
ment required to run a hospital and training school. They know there 
is a managing board of some kind, a good, motherly-looking person in 

1 An address to the graduating class of Jersey City Hospital Training School 
for Nurses, Jersey City, N. J. 



